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REPORT 


My  Lords, 

In  bringing  before  your  Lordships  the  proceedings 
of  your  University  during  the  third  year  of  its  estab- 
lishment, I  have  again  to  notice,  as  I  noticed  when  I 
last  addressed  you,  a  material  advance  in  its  condi- 
tion, compared  with  that  which  it  presented  at  the 
end  of  the  foregoing  year, — an  advance,  of  which  a 
significant  evidence  will  be  afforded  by  the  very  cha- 
racter which  the  Report  assumes,  on  which  I  am  now 
engaged. 

This  time  last  year,  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  T1?e  ^cade- 

»  '  '  mical  Con- 

the  Session  then  concluded  had  been  successfully  oc-  SSwas 

the  work  of 

cupied  in  settling  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Uni- th 
versity,  and  in  providing  a  system  of  academical  go- 
vernment and  administration.  This  had  constituted 
the  advance  of  the  second  year  upon  the  first,  during 
which,  as  I  observed  at  the  same  time,  we  had  pro- 
ceeded, as  best  we  could,  without  Academical  Senate, 
or  Rectorial  Council,  without  any  sufficient  distribu- 
tion of  the  Professors  into  Faculties,  without  the  sup- 
port of  Statutes,  and  without  any  religious  rites,  or  a 
place  where  they  might  be  celebrated. 


year, 


brought  into      The  advance  of  the  third  year  upon  the  second 

operation  in  J  * 

.•  consists  in  this,  that  the  various  departments  of  the 
University,  which  were  then  provided,  have  by  this 
time  so  fully  come  into  operation,  that  the  Eeports, 
which  have  been  sent  in  to  me  by  their  respective 
Deans  and  Professors,  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
severally  taken  place  in  them,  have  not  merely  fur- 
nished me  with  matter  for  my  own  Report  to  your 
Lordships,  but  have  even  superseded  the  necessity  of 
my  giving  expression  to  it,  by  supplying  the  very 
words  in  which  my  Report  is  to  be  made. 
fiedLThe11"  I  Deo  leave  to  refer  y°ur  Lordships  especially  to 
DeXf*    the  Reports  of  the  Deans  of  Two  Faculties,  of  Dr. 

Faculty.  x 

Hayden,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Mr.  Butler, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters. 


Seanrof0fthe  *•  ^r-  Hayden,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  the  year 
now  closing,  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 
wSUdl  "  ^ne  numher  of  students  entered  for  lectures  in 
eats  stu"  the  Medical  School  in  its  first  Session",  which  was  the 
second  Session  of  the  University,  "  was  comparatively 
small,  amounting  to  43.  To  this  result  many  causes 
contributed,  perhaps  the  most  potent  was  the  fear, 
entertained  by  students  and  fostered  by  those  inte- 


rested  in  the  success  of  rival  institutions,  that  our 
lectures  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  licensing 
bodies. 

"  Nothing  less  than  the  actual  demonstration  of  its  were 

°  groundless. 

groundlessness  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  this  im- 
pression :  accordingly,  the  Faculty,  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  last  winter  session  (1856-7)  formally 
sought  recognition  of  its  lectures  from  the  several 
chartered  Medical  bodies  in  Ireland,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  set  forth  in  its  Sessional 
Prospectus  a  complete  recognition  of  all  these  bodies, 
without  a  single  exception.  The  privileges  of  the 
school  are  now,  therefore,  coextensive  with  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  be- 
cause of  the  conventional  rule  which  makes  recogni- 
tion of  any  school  by  the  Colleges  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  situate  primd  facie  evidence  of  its  title 
before  all  the  others.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  above 
statement,  the  Faculty  is  now  in  a  position  to  point 
to  several  of  its  pupils,  who  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation and  obtained  the  License  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  and  also 
to   a   few   who    have    already   entered    the    public 


The  Dean  of  Medicine  continues:  "The  Winter  Number  of 

students 

Session  commenced  in  November  and  ended  in  April. 
The  total  number  of  students  entered  for  lectures  at 


ledicine. 
etc. 


the  closing  of  the  Register  on  the  25th  of  November 
course  and   was  59.     The  course  of  instruction  consisted  of  Lec- 

its  duration. 

tures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Demonstrations, 
and  Dissections:  of  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Chemistry, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
The  Summer  Session  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  terminated  on  the  15th  of  July;  the  classes 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  21.  Lectures  were  given 
on  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
prizes  in  "  Three  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  by  the  Univer- 

Medicine.  J 

sity  in  the  last  year;  two  in  the  Winter  and  one  in 
the  Summer  Session.  Of  the  former,  one  was  given 
to  the  best  answering  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Chemistry  combined,  the  other  in  Surgery  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  whilst  the  third  was  awarded  in  the 
three  subjects  of  the  summer  course.  This  combina- 
tion of  subjects  the  Faculty  thinks  entitled  to  special 
notice,  as  being  a  novel  feature  in  prize-examinations. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  grouping  together,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student,  the  subject  of  the  first  and  second  two  years 
of  his  studies  respectively".  The  Dean  adds  that  the 
experiment  has  been  attended  with  complete  success, 
and  he  goes  on  to  speak  with  high  praise  of  "  the  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  of  the  classes",  to  which  he 
has  to  notice  hardly  any  exception. 


After  mentioning  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  of inChemis- 

°  try. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  latter  of  these  sci- 
ences, the  Dean  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  who,  he  says,  "  reports  most  satisfactorily 
of  his  class.  In  this  difficult  department  of  science", 
he  continues,  "  the  proficiency  attained  by  the  can- 
didates for  honours  was  very  remarkable  and  pro- 
mises well  for  the  future;  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters,  and  a  native  of  France, 
obtained  the  second  prize". 

He  then  notices  in  succession  the  reports  of  the  Classes. 
Professors  of  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  "  which  are  all 
of  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  character". 

I  think  it  well  to  notice  here  one  remark  of  the  Pro-  Need  of  store 

of  iliustra- 

fessor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  "I  wish",  he  says,  *£""* 
"  to  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  my  power  to  do  justice  to  the  important 
branch  of  medical  education  committed  to  my  care, 
without  having  that  store  of  materiel  for  illustration 
to  draw  upon,  that  can  only  be  supplied  by  an  Hos- 
pital. I  have  no  hesitation  in  forcibly  stating  that, 
until  the  above  deficiency  be  supplied,  shortcomings 
are  unavoidable  in  attempting  to  teach  a  practical 
subject  like  mine".  This  statement,  I  doubt  not,  will 
recommend  itself  to  the  minds  of  your  Lordships,  as 
it  does  to  my  own:  but  it  depends,  of  course,  upon 
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the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  University  whether  a 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  deficiency  to  which  it 
draws  your  attention.  But  on  this  subject  the  Dean 
himself  will  speak  presently. 

After  some  observations  in  detail  on  the  state  of 

the  classes,  the  Dean  of  Medicine  proceeds  to  speak  of 

chemical     the  Chemical  Laboratory.     "  This  important  adjunct 

Laboratory  x 

of  the  school ",  he  says,  "  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete- 
ness that  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  any 
thing  of  a  similar  kind  in  these  Islands,  and  the  good 
effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  interests  of  the 
school  can  scarcely  be  overrated";  and  he  adds  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  advisableness  of  completing  the  pro- 
fessorial corps  by  filling  up  the  vacant  Chairs  of  Mid- 
wifery and  Botany. 

With  the  following  extended  remarks  on  the  state 

of  the  Medical  Museum,  the  need  of  an  Hospital, 

and  the  receipts  from  Students,  the  Dean  brings  his 

observations  to  an  end: — 

Need  of  "  The  state  of  the  Museum  has  been  the  subject  of 

Museum 

grave  and  anxious  thought  to  the  Faculty.  In  the 
present  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  Fi- 
nances of  the  University,  the  Faculty  would  be  slow 
to  press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties, did  it  not  feel  the  want  to  be  of  so  urgent  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  admit  of  longer  postponement. 
Advance  of       "  The  materiel  for  illustrating  the  Lectures  on  Phy- 


siology,  Pathology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative  Ana-  money  n* 
tomy,  is  sadly  defective;  and,  although  in  the  infant 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  University,  such  defi- 
ciencies were  to  be  expected,  yet  now  that  the  School 
is  about  entering  on  its  third  Winter  Session,  the 
classes  will  naturally  require  greater  effectiveness  in 
the  experimental  and  demonstrative  power  of  these 
courses,  than  the  meagre  collection  now  at  their  com- 
mand enables  the  Professors  to  give  them.  It  may 
be  more  convenient  for  the  University  to  grant  small 
sums  of  money  towards  the  Museum  from  year  to 
year,  as  wants  are  felt  in  each  department,  than  to 
advance  the  whole  sum  necessary  at  once.  This  plan 
would  be  found  equally  convenient,  and  in  the  end 
probably  more  advantageous  to  the  school;  for  the 
collection  thus  made,  having  grown  with  the  school, 
and  consisting  of  objects  each  of  which  had  been  ac- 
tually found  essential  or  useful,  would  possess  the 
greatest  value  at  the  least  expense  to  the  University. 
It  is  hoped  that,  as  a  beginning,  something  will  be 
done  before  the  next  Session.  An  advance  of  even  a 
few  hundred  pounds  would  supply  the  present  wants, 
and  enable  the  Professors  to  keep  faith  with  the 
classes. 

"  The  want  of  an  Hospital  connection,  to  which  at-  Need  of 

x  '  Hospital. 

tention  has  been  already  directed  in  the  report  of  the 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  is  one  that  is 
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sensibly  felt  by  the  Faculty.  Its  pupils  are  scattered 
abroad  amongst  the  Hospitals  of  the  city,  where  they 
are  often  exposed  to  influences  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  school.  Independently  of  this,  unity  of  in- 
struction, which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  same 
teachers  in  the  Hospital  and  School,  would  seem  to 
require  a  union  of  the  kind  indicated.  The  value  of 
such  a  connection  has  been  already  so  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  the 
late  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Hospitals  of  this 
city  has  strongly  recommended  it  in  every  instance, 
and  actually  made  it  an  essential  condition  of  Govern- 
ment support  in  the  case  of  a  school  recently  founded 
in  Dublin.  Without  the  advantage  and  support  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  alliance,  the  Faculty  feels  it 
cannot  long  successfully  contend  against  the  powerful 
and  hostile  combinations  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
An  Hospital  and  a  School  are  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  they  are  mutually  sustaining ;  what  is  theo- 
retically taught  in  the  one  is  demonstrated  in  the 
other;  pathological  specimens  are  supplied  by  the 
Hospital  to  furnish  the  Museums,  and  illustrate  the 
Lectures  in  the  School,  which,  in  return,  sends  stu- 
dents to  the  Hospital,  whence  it  derives  these  advan- 
tages". 

After  observing  that,  from  various  accidental  causes, 
the  income  derived  from  the  students  of  the  school 
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during  the  last  two  sessions  is  not  in  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  number  entered  for  Lectures,  the  Dean 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  total  sum  "  during  the  last 
year  is  £290  Os.  2d.  On  this  sum  a  discount  of 
£10  per  cent,  paid  to  the  University  by  the  Profes- 
sors would  amount  to  £29.  Some  members  of  the 
Faculty  are  not  bound  by  agreement  to  pay  this  rate 
of  discount ;  but  they  have  consented  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  and  in  order  to  diminish  as  much 
as  possible  the  expense  of  the  School  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  debts  due  to  the  School  are  already  very 
considerable,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £253  9s. 
Of  these  a  large  portion  is  expected  to  come  in  before 
the  next  Keport". 

The  Laboratory,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  one 
part  of  the  Dean's  Report,  requires  to  be  brought 
more  distinctly  under  the  notice  of  your  Lordships. 

It  has  been  fitted  up,  as  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  Description 

of  Labora- 

informs  me,  upon  the  plan  of  those  established  in10^- 
connection  with  several  of  the  German  Universities, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  three  classes  of 
students:  1.  those  who  propose  to  study  chemistry 
for  purely  scientific  purposes,  among  which  may  be 
named  chemico-physiological  investigations ;  2.  those 
who  require  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  for  practical 
purposes,  as  agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  the 
various   chemical   manufactures,   bleaching,  dyeing, 
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tanning,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar-boiling,  paper- 
making,  etc.,  and  civil  engineering ;  3.  students  of 
medicine,  who  are  required  to  attend  one  or  more 
courses  of  lectures  on  practical  chemistry  during  the 
summer  months.  The  course  of  instruction  is  adapted 
to  the  objects  which  each  class  of  students  may  have 
in  view. 
special  lee-       Besides  the  regular  University  lectures  on  Chemis- 

tures  in 

chemistry.  .^  Specja}  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  branches  of  chemical  science  as  may  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  particular 
laboratory  students,  and  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  regular  University  courses. 

steam  appa-      With  the  view  of  affording  students  of  Medicine, 

ratus. 

etc.,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical pharmacy,  a  very  complete  steam  apparatus  has 
been  fitted  up,  and  the  Laboratory  is  open  for  their 
use  throughout  the  session. 
Medical  I  have  also  thought  it  advisable  to  purchase  for  the 

Library. 

use  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  a  library  which  was  on 
private  sale  at  Munich,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated on  the  continent.  This  library  is  the  result 
of  the  united  collections  made  since  an  early  period 
of  the  last  century,  by  some  eminent  medical  philo- 
sophers of  Germany.  It  has  been  most  recently  en- 
riched by  the  additions  of  Dr.  von  Eingseis,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  from  whose  hands  it  has 


S" 
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passed  directly-  into  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland.  It  comprises  over  5,000  vo- 
lumes, including  some  of  the  richest  and  most  re- 
cherchS  works  in  medical  literature,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  printing.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
select  medical  literature  of  the  chief  schools  which 
have  flourished  in  Europe.  The  languages  which  it 
comprises  are  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  English. 

2.     The  review  of  the  year,  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Reportof 

Dean  of  Phi- 

Philosophy  and  Letters  and  the  Professors  of  that  j°s°pjy  aud 
Faculty,  equals  in  importance  and  in  interest,  if  not 
altogether  in  result,  the  Report  from  which  I  have 
given  the  foregoing  extracts. 

Your  Lordships  will  be  glad  to  receive  his  tes-  improve 

ment  of  stu- 

timony  to  the  improvement  of  various  kinds  which  Suet; 
has  taken  place  in  the  body  of  the  students.  "  It  is 
but  right  to  say",  he  observes,  "that  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  bearing  and  demeanour  of  the  stu- 
dents during  the  Lectures  has  been  remarked  by  the 
Professors;  and,  though  complaints  of  carelessness 
and  inattention  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  on  the  whole  the 
students  have  bestowed  greater  pains  on  preparation 
for  the  Lectures,  and  given  a  greater  amount  of 
attention  to  their  delivery". 


and  in  ac- 
quirements. 
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His  Report  is  as  encouraging  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  in  the  Examinations. 
"  Every  succeeding  term,  the  Entrance  and  other  Ex- 
aminations have  exhibited  some  improvement  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  acquirements  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates,  and  the  matter  of  the  Lectures  has 
been  better  got  up". 

classes  in  The  other  Professors  speak  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  corroboration  of  the  Dean's  remarks.  The 
Professor  of  Logic  observes:  "  So  far  from  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  Class  who 
attended  my  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  I  am  led  to 
congratulate  the  University  and  the  Students  on 
having  accomplished  so  much.  From  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  exertions  during  the  past 
year,  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  best  auguries  for  the 
future;  provided  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  us  be  removed,  or  at  least  diminished".     In 

in  classical  like  manner,  the  Professor  of  Classical  Literature 

Literature ; 

speaks  of  his  class  in  Thucydides  as  having  "  pleased 
him  very  much",  of  "  the  history  having  been  care- 
fully studied",  and  "the  state  of  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  students  having  much  improved". 
m  Modem    The  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish  too  reports  that 

Languages ;  x  x 

the  students  in  his  Italian  class  "  have  improved  so 
much  as  to  understand  his  explanations  in  Italian, 
and  to  answer  his  questions  in  that  language";  while 
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in  Spanish  the  improvement  of  his  class  "  has  been 
very  surprising",  as  the  students  "  can  translate  any 
passage  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  understand 
the  spoken  language,  and  speak  it  themselves".  He 
adds  that  "  the  general  attendance  of  the  pupils  has 
been  very  regular". 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  your  Lordships,  Deficiencies 

of  students. 

that  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  representations  which 
the  Professors  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  to  me. 
They  consider,  that  though  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
diligence  and  attainments  of  the  students,  yet  most 
of  them  scarcely  possess  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  any  real  and  substantial  improvement.  They 
complain  generally  of  the  serious  want  of  grounding 
in  the  learned  languages,  in  history,  and  in  sciences, 
with  which  the  students  come  to  the  University,  and 
they  imply,  though  they  do  not  explicitly  say  it, 
that  real  professorial  instruction  would  in  most  cases 
be  simply  thrown  away  upon  them,  from  the  want  of 
that  familiarity  with  the  first  elements  of  knowledge, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  duly  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate  or  to  appropriate  the  Lectures  of  highly 
educated  men.  It  is  obvious  how  discouraging  such 
a  state  of  things  must  be  to  zealous  and  able  Professors. 
Their  remarks  on  this  important  subject  are  reserved 
for  the  Appendix. 

I  will  but  add  that,  though  some  of  the  holders  of 
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sdeSc01  *^e  Scientific  Burses  have  shown  themselves  quite 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  your  Lordships,  this  (as 
one  of  the  Professors  remarks)  has  not  been  the  case 
with  all  of  them.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  they  were 
given  away  on  concursus  in  each  diocese  as  its  turn 
came. 

Report  of         3.    The  Eeport  which  I  have  received  from  the  Dean 

Dean  of  * 

science.  0f  the  Faculty  of  Science,  shows  that  the  Professors  have 
not  been  in  a  position  to  advance  much  beyond  printing 
a  scheme  of  studies  and  examination  for  the  use  of 
such  students  as  profess  to  enter  the  course.  This 
scheme  also  is  subjoined  in  the  Appendix. 

periodical        4.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  anxiety  at  the 

Register  of  x  J 

phuosS  state  of  things  suggested  by  my  last  two  paragraphs. 

and  Science. 

As  to  the  Professors  of  Medicine,  they,  indeed,  are  not 
only  in  active  work,  but  in  work  which  is  of  a  cha- 
racter adequate  to  their  zeal  and  their  talents;  but  the 
Faculty  of  Science  has  scarcely  begun  to  form  classes; 
and,  though  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
numbers  above  sixty  students  in  its  lecture  rooms,  very 
few  are  of  that  calibre  which  is  adapted  to  excite  the 
interest  and  task  the  ability  of  a  University  Lecturer. 
In  this  difficulty,  it  seemed  incumbent  on  the  Eector 
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to  find  some  means  by  which  the  Professors  in  these 
two  Faculties  should  be  able  to  direct  their  high 
powers  and  extensive  attainments  to  those  public 
benefits  for  which  the  University  has  been  established. 
This  has  led  me  to  contemplate  a  periodical  work  as 
the  record  of  their  investigations  in  literature  and 
science.  I  am  happy  to  say  it  starts  with  the  full 
promise  of  success.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Atlantis, 
and  to  be  published  for  the  present  half  yearly,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  January,  1858. 

5.  Though  no  building  is  as  yet  provided  for  the  Museum0f 
various  collections  illustrative  of  antiquities,  fine  arts,  ^fqmt1 
and  physical  sciences,  which  constitute  a  Museum,  the 
nucleus  of  such  collections  has  already  been  formed. 
The  University  has  received  from  the  late  Mgr.  Bet- 
tachini,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Bishop  of 
Jaffna,  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the  birds, 
amphibia,  and  recent  shells  of  Ceylon;  and  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Greek  terra  cotta  vases,  etc., 
from  Major  Patterson,  the  result  of  his  own  excava- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  having  thus  briefly  but  dis-  Conclusion. 
tinctly  set  before  your  Lordships  the  main  points  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  third  Session,  which  seemed  to 
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call  for  notice,  I  feel  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  detain  you  longer  from  that  more  minute  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  which  are  so  in- 
teresting to  you,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

I  am,  my  Lords, 

Begging  your  Lordships'  blessing, 
Your  Lordships'  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN  H.  NEWMAN, 
Of  the  Oratory.  . 

October  31, 1857. 
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No.  I. 
From  the  Professor  of  Classical  Literature. 

My  classes  have  not  been  numerous,  but,  as  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  caused  them  to  be  attended  by  some  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  Students,  and  as  I  hope  they  have  generally  shown  an  inte- 
rest in  what  I  have  been  enabled  to  place  before  them,  I  feel,  on 
the  whole,  encouraged  by  a  review  of  the  Session.  I  proceed  to 
offer  some  remarks  which  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  making  such 
a  review. 

In  several  of  the  subjects  I  have  proposed  for  my  lectures,  I  have 
had  in  view  the  circumstance,  that  some  at  least  of  the  Students 
likely  to  join  the  classes  cannot  but  hereafter  mix  more  or  less  in 
public  life.  Now  the  studies  which  especially  belong  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intellectual  habits  which  such  young  men  require,  are  books 
like  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Politics,  Thucydides,  Tacitus, 
and  the  other  great  writers  of  this  stamp — serious  studies,  without 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  play  a  considerable 
part  in  life,  or  to  rival  those  who  have  had  a  complete  training 
founded  upon  them.  A  difficulty,  as  you  are  aware,  awaited  us 
here,  for  at  the  commencement  of  our  labours  it  was  unadvisable  to 
introduce  some  of  these  books  into  our  curriculum,  the  preliminary 
training  of  our  youths  in  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship  not  having 
been  such  as  to  allow  of  their  being  introduced,  at  least  imme- 
diately, into  the  highest  classics.  Hence,  several  most  important 
works  have  been  hitherto  reserved  ;  for  example,  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  although  in  this  I  think  a  class  may  well  be  formed  next 
term.  By  way  of  a  substitute  for  this,  I,  last  Session  and  the 
commencing  term  of  the  present  Session,  went  through  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  Cicero  de  Oratore.  It  is  a  diffuse  treatise,  and 
what  it  contains  of  a  scientific  nature  has  to  be  picked  out  and 
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presented  to  the  Student  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  work ;  nevertheless  it  abounds  in  valuable  matter 
and  suggestive  views.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  several  of  the 
class  got  up  this  work  very  creditably  and  usefully  to  themselves. 

On  the  Demosthenes  class  I  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
though  I  cannot  say  with  visible  results  that  gave  me  equal  satis- 
faction. Whilst  I  believe  that  the  classics  hardly  afford  a  more 
profound  study  than  the  writings  of  that  orator,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  young  men,  at  least  at  the  stage  in  which  ours  are,  seize 
the  idea  of  getting  them  up  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  history 
they  contain  is  so  scattered,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  great 
contemporaneous  continuous  account  of  the  same  transactions, 
that  their  attention  is  divided,  and  I  am  afraid  they  forget  almost 
as  rapidly  as  they  learn.  x\t  least,  I  conceived  myself  to  have 
fallen  short  of  my  wishes  in  making  them  feel  a  real  interest  in 
the  subject,  although  some  of  them  took  it  up  for  their  degree. 
The  introduction,  however,  to  so  great  and  prominent  a  department 
of  Greek  literature  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a  useful  part  of  their 
education. 

Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus  may  be  compared  to  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  history  in  a  scattered 
form ;  but  as  the  details  they  give  are  immensely  more  numerous, 
and  the  facts  more  brought  together,  they  present  greater  facilities 
for  acquisition.  I  believe  this  work  is  not  much  used  in  university 
education,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  found  it  a  most  useful 
instrument,  so  far,  in  developing  the  minds  of  those  Students  whom 
I  have  been  allowed  to  instruct  in  it.  The  style  is  not  hard,  whilst 
the  allusions  are  singularly  difficult,  and  hence  it  is  especially  a 
book  to  be  lectured  upon.  A  youthful  Student  would  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  up  unassisted  ;  but,  with  the  help  of  a  lecturer, 
the  difficulties  themselves  add  to  its  interest.  It  is  copious  in 
political  wisdom,  and  idiomatic,  beyond  almost  any  other,  in  its 
Latin.  Hence,  the  expectations  I  formed  of  its  utility  have  not 
been  disappointed,  and  I  think  the  terminal  examinations  will  show 
that  several  of  our  best  men  have  derived  much  profit  from  the 
study. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  equal  confidence  as  to  the  lectures 
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upon  Tacitus,  a  book  quite  as  useful  and  important,  but  our  progress 
in  which  has  been  impeded  by  circumstances  over  which  I  had  not 
control.  The  class  contained  two  distinct  elements  which  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  amalgamate — some  advanced  and  some  backward 
Students.  Either  separately,  I  could  have  dealt  with  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  or  with  both  together  in  a  larger  class  ;  not  so  in  a 
small  one,  such  a3  mine  has  been.  However,  something  has  been 
done ;  the  class  is  improved,  and  a  beginning  made  of  a  difficult 
book.  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  failed  to  make  up  a  class  in  Tacitus 
next  term,  for  I  look  upon  the  historical  works  of  that  author  as 
among  the  most  advantageous  books  a  classical  Student  can  take  up. 

The  Thucydides  class  has  pleased  me  very  much,  and  was  the 
largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  my  classes.  The 
history  has,  I  think,  been  carefully  studied  by  several  of  the 
Students,  and  the  general  state  of  their  grammatical  knowledge  is 
much  improved.  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  convey  my  exact  im- 
pression as  to  their  attainments.  On  the  one  band,  the  general 
style  of  translating  and  getting  up  the  book  is  perhaps  superior  to 
what  would  be  shown  by  the  same  number  of  average  men  in  other 
places  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  they  are 
frequently  ignorant  of  points  which  ought  to  lie  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  classical  learning,  and  without  perfect  accuracy  in 
which — without  a  sense,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  enor- 
mity of  not  knowing  them — scholarship,  properly  so  called,  cannot 
exist.  Further,  I  think  even  our  best  men  are  deficient  in  their 
idea  of  what  classical  proficiency,  at  their  age  and  in  their  position, 
really  means — of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  and  really  ought, 
without  aiming  at  a  very  high  standard,  carry  it.  A  part  of  this 
deficiency,  for  example,  is  caused  by  their  not,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  generally  possessing  or  attempting  to  study  the  adminicula  of 
real  classical  learning,  such  as  the  larger  Greek  grammars  and  other 
philological  books,  or  similar  aids  in  the  antiquarian  and  historical 
departments  of  the  classics. 

I  have  attempted  to  remedy  a  part  of  this  deficiency  by  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  In  the 
first  I  went  over  the  history  from  the  Homeric  period  to  that  of 
Pericles  inclusively ;  and  am  at  present  going  over  the  same  ground 
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with  another  class,  using  for  my  basis  in  both  courses  Muller's 
History  of  Greek  Literature,  the  most  accurate  and  copious  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  These  lectures  have  been  attended  by  very 
limited  numbers;  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  in  none  of  my 
lectures  have  notes  been  more  carefully  taken ;  and  I,  therefore,  am 
in  hopes  that  I  have  succeeded  more  or  less  in  giving  them  an  idea 
of  how  great  and  interesting  a  pursuit  may  be  made  of  classical 
literature,  and  how  much  the  development  of  their  taste  and  general 
mental  cultivation  depends  upon  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  my  lectures  on  the  Charac- 
teristics of  Demosthenes  more  or  less  fall  in  with  other  public 
lectures  I  have  delivered,  in  particular  with  those  on  the  Greek 
Sophists,  aud  on  the  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Cicero.  The 
public,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  reading  to  which  such  subjects  refer;  and  the 
only  way,  therefore,  to  interest  them  in  these  is  to  briug  as  much 
as  possible  into  relief  the  modern  aspect  of  the  classical  literatures 
and  ages,  and  to  show  that  they  were  as  essentially  human  as  our 
own— in  form  far  more  complete,  in  material  fully  as  abundant, 
and  hence  fraught  with  utility  as  well  as  interest,  not  only  to  the 
scholar,  but  also  to  the  man  of  the  world — to  those  at  least  who 
have  been  taught  by  a  university  education,  the  only  means  of 
attaining  such  an  end,  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  leisure  which 
life  may  afford  to  studies  so  great  and  ennobling. 
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No.  II. 

From  the  Professor  of  Classical  Languages. 

The  Latin  Composition  has  all  along  been  rather  up-hill  work, 
from  the  want  of  previous  training  in  schools ;  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  grand  defect  in  our  schools.  If  some  of  Arnold's 
books  were  introduced  into  them,  beginning  with  Henry's  First 
Latin  Book  for  prose,  and  Arnold's  First  Verse  Book  for  verse,  we 
should  soon  see  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 
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No.  III. 

From  the  Professor  of  Logic. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Students,  by  exercising 
them  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  we  have  held  disputations  in 
Psychology  and  Natural  Theology,  generally  once  in  each  week. 
These  disputations  were  conducted  in  Latin.  One  Student  defended 
a  leading  position,  such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  simplicity, 
the  existence  of  free  will,  the  unity  of  God,  etc.  He  opened  the 
dispntation  by  a  short  Latin  preface,  which  stated  briefly  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  in  support  of  the  position.  Two  other  Students 
then  objected,  proposing,  in  syllogistic  form,  difficulties  in  opposition : 
these  difficulties,  the  defendant  answered  also  in  logical  form.  I 
think,  that  most  of  those  engaged  in  these  exercises  have  profited 
by  them  ;  they  have  been  improved  in  precisipn  and  in  readiness  of 
expression. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  report  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
students  as  favourably  as  I  should  have  wished.  The  impediments 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  have  been  chiefly  two.  I  shall 
state  them  very  briefly. 

First,  shortness  of  time.  It  was  proposed  to  us  to  go  over  in  120 
lectures — and  those  interrupted,  as  has  been  already  mentioned — 
the  same  quantity  of  matter,  to  which,  for  example,  270  lectures  are 
devoted  in  the  Roman  College.  It  was  impossible  in  such  circum- 
stances to  treat  the  different  subjects  entrusted  to  my  charge  with 
the  fulness  of  detail,  which  is  both  necessary  to  enable  the  student 
to  understand  them  accurately,  and  by  which  other  institutions  are 
in  a  position  to  prosecute  their  study  with  success  and  honour. 

A  second  difficulty  in  our  way,  was  the  extremely  imperfect  pre- 
paratory training  of  almost  all  the  Students.  This  one  difficulty 
includes  in  itself  many  :  I  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  them  : — 

I.  The  great  youth  of  several  amongst  the  Students. 

II.  Their  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Logic  or  Geo- 
metry— the  only  sciences  which  could  have  prepared  their 
minds  for  that  close  reasoning,  without  which  Metaphysical 
information  will  always  be  inaccurate,  and  generally  most 
dangerous. 
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III.  Their  neglect  (in  several  cases)  of  attending  to  Mathema- 
tical studies  concurrently  with  their  Metaphysical.  For,  as 
previous  intellectual  discipline  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for 
entering  on  the  study  of  Metaphysics ;  so,  there  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  keeping  up  this  training  to  a  proper 
standard,  which  can  only  be  done  by  that  constant  practice 
which  Logic  or  Mathematics  will  ensure. 

IV.  The  very  defective  Latin  education  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  phrase)  of  most  of  the  Students — nay,  I  might  say,  in 
some  respects,  of  all.  And,  when  I  characterize  it  as  "  very 
defective",  I  am  rather  understating  the  fact.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Latin  should  be  the  school  language.  But 
there  were  students  who  could  neither  express  a  thought  of 
their  own  in  Latin,  nor  understand  the  Latin  speech  of  others : 
some  even  could  but  slowly  and  painfully  decipher  the  meaning 
of  an  author  whose  treatise  was  written  in  Latin.  Under 
such  a  pressure  it  became  unavoidable  to  have  recourse  largely 
to  English,  and  to  devote  much  time  to  mere  grammatical 
explanations,  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
would  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with. 

The  first  difficulty  enumerated  above  cannot  be  removed ;  but  it 
may  be  obviated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  compass  the  whole 
course  of  Metaphysics  within  one  University  Session  ;  and  the  claims 
of  other  sciences  forbid  devoting  a  longer  period  to  it.  It  only  re- 
mains, then,  to  select  judiciously  those  questions  which  may  be 
treated  in  lecture  with  most  profit  and  advantage  to  the  Students. 
They  can  easily,  with  the  aid  which  they  may  expect  to  receive  from 
their  respective  houses,  complete  the  subject  by  their  private  study. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  difficulties,  time  will  no  doubt  remove 
them ;  but  meanwhile  their  remedy  lies  unquestionably,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  Heads  of  Houses.  So  long  as  youths,  who  are 
too  immature  to  appreciate  even  the  difficulty  of  mastering  an 
abstruse  science,  will  be  sent  to  the  school  of  Metaphysics,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  that  the  subject  can  be  treated  with  the  gravity  and 
research  which  adorn  its  teaching  elsewhere,  or  that  it  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Student  otherwise  than  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  a 
mere  outline. 
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The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  absence  of  previous  intel- 
lectual discipline  and  logical  training.  Where  this  is  wanting,  the 
student  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  the  precise  point  on  which  the 
question  hinges,  for  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  it;  his  mind  wanders 
about  through  a  series  of  crude,  confused  notions ;  and  he  knows 
not  how  to  set  himself  on  the  right  path,  how  to  correct  his  own 
mistakes,  or  detect  the  fallacies  of  others.  The  loose,  undecided  in- 
formation (it  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  knowledge),  which 
such  a  student  may  collect,  can  only  be  to  him  the  fruitful  source  of 
most  dangerous  errors.  The  obvious  remedy  in  this  case  is,  not  to 
permit  any  Student  to  enter  on  a  course  of  Metaphysics,  unless  he 
has  previously  satisfied  his  Head  or  Tutor  of  his  sufficient  knowledge 
of  logic. 

A  similar  remedy  will  at  once  suggest  itself  for  what  I  have  enu- 
merated as  the  third  of  this  class  of  difficulties.  If  the  student  of 
Metaphysics  attend  contemporaneously  some  mathematical  lecture, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  keep  up  to  its  proper  standard  the  accuracy 
already  acquired,  and  will  be  prevented  from  gradually  falling  into 
that  vague  discursiveness  which  is  the  besetting  fault  of  young  meta- 
physicians. I  know  no  book  whose  study  I  would  more  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  philosophical  student  than  Euclid ;  it  ought  to 
divide  with  his  text-book  the  highest  place  in  his  consideration. 

As  to  what  we  may  call  the  "  Latin"  difficulty,  its  consequences 
are  so  obvious,  that  they  need  no  comment.  This  is  not  the  occa- 
sion when  one  might  usefully  inquire,  if  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  of  Latin  as  the  school-language  in  Philosophy  be  really  su- 
perior to  those  secured  to  us  by  the  use  of  English — even  could 
such  an  inquiry  be  entered  on  with  propriety.  But  it  is  plain,  that, 
as  long  as  Latin  is  the  favoured  tongue,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  the  Students  be  in  a  position  (as  far  as  regards  their 
practical  acquaintance  with  it)  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  in 
which  they  would  find  themselves  were  English  the  language  of  the 
schools. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made  apply  chiefly  to  the  Me- 
taphysical classes.  I  may  now  make  one  or  two  observations  with 
regard  to  those  Students  who  have  attended  my  lectures  on  Dialec- 
tics.    These  lectures  were  delivered  regularly  three  times  a  week 
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during  the  entire  Session.  Their  subject  was  the  Art  of  Logic,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Instrumental  Logic.  They  were  delivered 
in  English.  You  will  perceive  that,  what  I  have  denominated  the 
Latin  difficulty,  has  no  place  here ;  nor  indeed  have  the  other  diffi- 
culties enumerated  above  much  influence,  unless  mutatis  mutandis, 
and  in  a  very  modified  form.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  proceeded 
slowly,  illustrating  and  developing  our  subject  as  copiously  as  we 
could,  there  was  ample  opportunity  afforded  of  mastering  it,  even  to 
those  whose  abilities  were  very  moderate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of 
the  progress  of  these  Students  in  terms  less  favourable  than  I  should 
use  with  regard  to  the  Metaphysicians ;  and  I  am  the  more  pained 
because  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter  are  much  extenuated  by  diffi- 
culties which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  former. 

I  fear,  I  must  say,  that  the  character  of  the  class  of  Dialectics 
(with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions)  was  a  general  indisposition 
to  study,  frequently  degenerating  into  idleness.  And  amongst  those 
who  have  least  profited  by  my  lectures,  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  enumerate  young  men  from  whom  the  University  has  a 
right  to  expect  steadiness  and  good  example — some  of  them  even 
occupants  of  Burses.  The  want  of  application  apparent  in  these 
youths,  their  general  carelessness,  inattention,  and  negligence,  has 
considerably  interfered  with  the  progress  of  others. 

Considering  our  condition  generally,  there  is  another  deficiency 
which  has  impeded  our  progress ;  but  which  I  mention  rather  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  than  for  the  special  influence  which  it  has 
exercised  over  us.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of  a  tradition.  This  is 
a  deficiency  shared  by  other  departments,  but  which  affects  philo- 
sophical schools  particularly.  By  tradition  I  do  not  mean  a  tra- 
ditio  docens — one  which  would  direct  the  Professor  in  his  teaching. 
For,  although  such  a  tradition  would  doubtless  have  been  very  valu- 
able, nevertheless,  our  sphere  of  subjects  was  so  limited,  that  we 
missed  it  not — especially,  as  we  had  for  our  guide  the  more  general 
tradition  of  Catholic  Philosophy  all  over  Europe. 

But  I  mean  a  traditio  docta,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such 
an  expression  ;  one  which  would  address  itself  to  the  Students,  ani- 
mating them,  guiding  them,  assisting  them.     Such  a  tradition,  the 
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result  of  the  labours,  the  experience,  the  lights  of  years — in  some 
instances  of  centuries — has  been  elsewhere  the  most  valuable  agent 
of  instruction  possessed  by  the  Schools  of  Philosophy.  Placing  be- 
fore the  student  the  example  of  the  long  list  who  have  preceded 
him,  pursuing  the  same  course,  treading  in  the  same  path,  in  which 
he  now  finds  himself,  telling  him  what  and  how  they  studied,  what 
helps  they  used,  what  methods  they  followed,  their  defects,  the 
origin  of  their  failures,  the  cause  and  measure  of  their  success,  ap- 
pealing to  his  judgment  through  his  feeling  and  imagination  and 
sense  of  honour : — such  a  tradition,  embodying  in  its  practice  the 
history  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  does  for  the  student  what 
no  Professor  can  ever  do ;  just  as  traditionary  discipline  meets  re- 
quirements which  no  Superior  can  ever  satisfy.  More  than  this, 
strong  in  its  independence  of  all  personal  contingencies,  it  will  be  to 
the  school  a  source  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  individual  weakness, 
securing  the  stability  and  furthering  the  progress  of  science,  even 
when  its  interests  are  imperilled  by  the  errors,  or  neglect,  or  short- 
comings of  its  Professed  Interpreters. 

Such  a  tradition,  the  unwritten  history  of  the  school,  the  record 
of  its  labours,  transmitted  in  some  undefinable  way  through  succes- 
sive classes  of  Students,  is  obviously  of  great  consequence  to  every 
discipline ;  for  it  gives  unity  to  its  efforts,  harmonizes  its  movement, 
and  directs  the  action  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  pursuit. 
But  on  it  the  actual  teaching  and  progress  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics 
(as  these  sciences  are  understood  and  taught  on  the  Coutinent) 
much  more  intimately  depend,  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  sub- 
ject taught  by  the  University.  Its  absence,  then,  was  to  us  a  more 
serious  drawback  than  a  similar  absence  could  have  been  to  any 
other  of  our  schools.  Moreover,  our  commencement  has  been  made 
under  less  propitious  circumstances,  and  with  elements  less  capable 
of  adaptation,  than  has  occurred  in  other  departments.  Hence,  not 
merely  we  have  had  no  past  tradition  to  look  back  to  for  guidance, 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  one 
which  may  assist  in  our  future  direction.  However,  as  this  valu- 
able gift  can  come  to  us  in  time  only,  we  must  await  patiently  the 
course  of  events  which  years  may  develop. 

There  is  another  matter,  not  unconnected  with"  this  traditionary 
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direction,  which  has  influenced  our  movement,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  affect  seriously  the  fortunes  of  the  Schools  of  Metaphysics 
and  Ethics.  I  shall  allude  to  the  matter  historically  only ;  other- 
wise its  discussion  does  not  properly  come  within  the  Professor's 
province. 

I  mean  the  small  encouragement  which  the  University  extends  to 
these  sciences ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  absence  of  all  encou- 
ragement. According  to  the  present  system  of  studies  and  exami- 
nations, a  student  of  the  University  may  pass  through  his  whole 
course  and  attain  the  highest  honours  without  having  attended  a 
single  lecture  on  Metaphysics,  or  having  read  a  single  line  on  the 
subject.  Now,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  a  single  Continental  University.  There,  attendance  on  a 
regular  course  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  (or  Natural  Right  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed)  is  exacted  as  a  sine  qua  non  not  to  honour 
only,  but  even  to  the  ordinary  degree.  In  fact,  no  one  there  would 
be  considered  to  have  received  an  University  education,  who  had  not 
attended  such  a  course. 

Side  by  side  with  this  absence  of  encouragement  in  our  Univer- 
sity there  exists  a  relative  discouragement.  Amongst  all  the  sub- 
jects which  are  at  present  taught  in  the  P'aculty  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not,  in  one  way  or  another, 
enter  at  some  period  into  every  student's  course,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Metaphysics.  It  would  betray  ignorance  of  human 
nature  to  expect  under  these  circumstances  that  students  would  fol- 
low a  subject  which  was  not  obligatory,  and  which  would  demand 
an  amount  of  time  and  attention,  that  could  ill  be  spared  from  lec- 
tures of  a  more  immediately  useful  character. 

These  circumstances  will  explain  a  fact,  which  in  its  turn  is  a 
witness  of  the  practical  tradition  of  the  University.  I  mean  the  few- 
ness of  Metaphysical  Students,  and  the  exclusively  personal  motive 
and  reasons  of  those  who  attended.  Now  as  each  Student  attends 
those  lectures  which  are  assigned  him  by  his  Tutor,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  Tutors  do  not  regard  Metaphysics  as  occupying  a 
very  prominent  or  important  position  in  the  University  system. 

These  remarks,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  make  historically  only ; 
for  doubtless  there  are  weighty  reasons  why  each  department  of 
knowledge  should  hold  the  place  actually  assigned  to  it. 
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And  now,  looking  back  on  all  these  difficulties  and  disadvan- 
tages, against  which  we  have  had  to  struggle,  I  am  inclined 
to  modify  considerably  the  opinion  stated  at  first ;  and  so  far  from 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  class  who  at- 
tended my  lectures  on  Metaphysics,  I  am  led  to  congratulate  the 
University  and  the  Students  for  having  accomplished  so  much. 
From  the  success  which  has  attended  our  exertions  during  the  past 
year,  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  best  auguries  for  the  future ;  pro- 
vided the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  impeded  us  be  removed,  or, 
at  least,  diminished.  But  it  is  clear,  that  as  long  as  this  state  of 
things  continues,  our  School  of  Metaphysics  will  never  be  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  the  Continent,  will  never  get  beyond  a  rudi- 
mentary condition.  It  will  be  poor  in  numbers  and  low  in  know- 
ledge ;  dependent  even  for  existence  on  a  few  stragglers  who  may 
find  it  advantageous  for  their  own  individual  objects  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 
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No.  IV. 

From  the  Professor  of  Ancient  History. 

Those  lectures  which  I  have  delivered  this  term  have  not,  in 
general,  either  as  to  their  matter  or  their  method,  come  up  to  what 
I  consider  the  true  type  of  the  University  lectures.  But  this  is  the 
fault  of  no  one.  Had  I  simply  followed  this  ideal  type,  without  re- 
ference to  my  audience,  I  might  with  equal  profit  have  lectured  in 
an  unknown  tongue. 

A  University  Professor  has  the  right,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  hearers  have  some  knowledge, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  matter  upon  which  he  lectures.  This 
has  not  been  my  good  fortune,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  an  im- 
portant portion  of  my  hearers,  and  it  would  have  been  idle  to  have 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  historical  erudition,  or  to  have  indulged  in 
the  flights  of  speculation,  in  presence  of  gentlemen  who  have  yet  to 
learn  such  elementary  truths  as  that  Jerusalem  is  not  in  Africa,  that 
the  Helots  did  not  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  lived  and  died  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
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No.  V. 

From  the  Theological  Catechist. 

As  to  religious  instruction,  I  have  in  general  found  the  young 
men  who  come  here  pretty  well  informed  as  to  matters  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  in  anything  that  relates  to  the  history  of  Christianity, 
whether  its  original  institution,  or  its  subsequent  course,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  surprisingly  deficient ;  and  accordingly  during  the 
past  year  the  lectures  on  these  subjects  have  been  chiefly  of  a  his- 
torical kind.  New  Testament  History  and  the  History  of  the  early 
Church  have  principally  formed  the  subject  of  them ;  the  progress 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  yet,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  with  others  it  has  not  been  so,  especially  during  the 
Summer  Term. 
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No.  VII. 
From  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science, 

Very  Rev.  Father  Rector, 

Up  to  the  year  1856-1857  the  Faculty  of  Science  was  repre- 
sented by  only  three  professors,  of  which  only  two  actually  officiated 
in  the  University.  The  existence  of  a  Faculty  of  Science,  in  a 
proper  sense,  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology ;  because, 
although  there  were  still  no  professors  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology, 
etc.,  yet  the  great  divisions  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
observation  sciences  might  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  repre- 
sented. 

The  course  of  study  not  having  been  arranged,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  through  which  matriculated  students 
must  pass  before  entering  that  of  Science,  having  been  too  short  a 
time  in  operation  to  enable  any  students  to  join  us,  the  Faculty  was 
not  formally  opened  with  an  inaugural  address  like  the  other  Facul- 
ties in  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Session  the  Faculty  discussed 
the  subject  of  a  scheme  of  studies  and  examinations ;  but  before 
entering  upon  its  preparation,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  we 
should  get  together  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  sys- 
tems of  instruction  adopted  in  other  Universities,  especially  those  of 
Catholic  countries.  The  Dean  was  accordingly  instructed  by  the 
Faculty  to  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  for  copies  of  the  various 
programmes  and  reports  which  may  have  been  recently  issued  re- 
garding superior  instruction  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  after  some  time  we  received  from  the 
Belgian  Government  a  very  complete  series  of  documents.  These, 
with  such  others  relative  to  France  and  Germany  as  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  happened  to  have  possessed,  enabled  us  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  preparation  of  our  scheme.  When  fully  discussed,  it  was 
submitted  for  your  approval,  and  with  your  and  the  Rectorial 
Council's  sanction  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Several  subjects  are  included  in  this  scheme,  which  do  not  properly 
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come  under  any  of  the  chairs  now  established.  But  as  the  scheme 
would  be  obviously  incomplete  without  them,  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  undertook  to  give  lectures  upon  those  subjects,  until  such 
time  as  their  teaching  could  be  more  effectually  provided  for,  by  the 
establishment  of  special  professorships. 

The  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  having  got  together  the 
nucleus  of  a  first  class  Physical  Cabinet,  was  enabled  to  give  a 
complete  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Science,  during  the  session, 
to  such  students  of  the  University  generally  as  desired  to  attend. 

The  other  professors  of  the  Faculty,  actually  officiating,  did  not 
give  any  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Faculty ;  but  being  members 
of  other  Faculties,  they  were  fully  occupied  with  their  duties  in  those 
Faculties. 

The  General  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  the  use,  conjointly,  of  the 
Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine,  was  fitted  up  during  the  session. 
Although  the  duty  more  properly  devolves  upon  my  successor  in 
office,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  great  wants  which  paralyse  the 
action  and  progress  of  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Those  wants  are : — 
1.  The  establishment  of  a  Science  House,  provided  with  physical, 
chemical,  mineralogicat,  geological,  and  natural  history  cabinets? 
laboratories  for  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  research,  and 
an  observatory  ;  2.  The  establishment  of  chairs  of  Natural  History 
and  Geology;  and  3.  The  allocation  of  some  fund  for  scientific 
researches,  and  the  establishment  of  burses  which  shall  be  offered  to 
public  competition  in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland. 

I  remain,  Very  Rev.  Father  Rector, 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  K.  Sullivan, 

Dean  of  Faculty  of  Science  (for  the  Session  of  1856- 

1857),  and  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Rector  of  the 

Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 


